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viz., the Oceanids, and also the rivers that are spread over the
earth. The latter were believed to have their common source
in the ocean encircling the earth, and thence to flow beneath the
ground until they reached the surface in springs.

Oceanus himself appears in the myths which treat of the
genealogy of the gods as the eldest son of Uranus and Gxa, and
therefore, like his wife Tethys, a Titan. As he did not take
part in the rebellion of the other Titans against the dominion of
Zeus, he did not share their dreadful fate, but was allowed to
remain in undisturbed enjoyment of his ancient domain. He
was supposed to dwell on the most western shores of the earth,
which he never left even to attend the assemblies of the gods.

On account of their great importance to the fertility of the
soil, the river-gods enjoyed a great reputation among the Greeks,
although their worship was entirely of a local nature. Only
Achelous, the greatest of all the Greek rivers, appears to have
enjoyed general veneration. The river-gods were believed to
dwell either in the depths of the rivers themselves, or in rocky
grottoes near their sources. They were depicted either as deli-
cate youths, or as men in their prime, or as old men, according
to the magnitude of the river. They all possess a con-
formity with the nature of their element, viz., that power of
transformation which we discover in the other sea-deities.
They also appear, like other water-spirits, to possess the gift
of prophecy.

Among the Romans all flowing waters were held sacred.
Fontus, the son of Janus, was especially esteemed as the god of
springs and fountains in general; but, as among the Greeks,
each river had its special deity. The most important of these
was Tiberinus. The springs were popularly supposed to be
inhabited by nymphs gifted with the powers of prophecy and
magic, who sometimes honoured mortals with their favours, as
Egeria did King Nuroa.